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he had grown up. It was one of the things which added
loneliness and sadness to the last years of the loneliest and
saddest of the Hapsburgs. Conrad's policy of conducting
the great annual maneuvers, "under conditions like actual
war" without carefully prepared plans, with the aim of de-
veloping initiative and self-reliance among his officers,
often had the most distressing results. All emphasis was
placed on a hasty offensive; the soldiers were totally ex-
hausted by the forced marches; they often arrived at the
objective, completely worn out and in greatest confusion,
too tired and hungry to have ears and eyes for anything,
even for their King and Emperor. As he rode about the
field, Francis Joseph would see hundreds of soldiers lying
dead-tired in the ditches along the road, and cavalry and
guns were strewn over fields where the horses had fallen
from exhaustion. This was the Conrad regime, very differ-
ent from the decorous and dignified ways of old Beck, when
the Emperor had been greeted by the well-formed lines
of troops standing at a respectful salute as he rode down
the front. The old Emperor was terribly distressed by what
he saw. Though very slow to find fault and criticize, he
did give expression to his feelings on a visif to the German
Emperor in 1909. A German regiment had just passed in
review in perfect order and discipline. Francis Joseph
turned to one of his own officers and said sharply: "Why is
this kind of thing totally impossible with us?" The officer
shrugged his shoulders, whereupon the Emperor continued
more bitterly, "Well, owing to the misguided practices which
have now become the fashion with us, any such parade is
beyond even my dreams/' n
Conrad had in fact alienated the Emperor and his army
from one another. After 1909 Francis Joseph ceased to
take pleasure in the maneuvers which had been one of the
delights of his life. He allowed himself to be represented
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